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Amy M. Hilliard: Regarding funds for this campaign for securing rank, 
it has been most discouraging to the few who* have done pioneer work in looking 
after the funds to carry it on. Through the efforts of Miss Maxwell, largely, it 
has been carried on by the committee, and we as nurses have done very little 
as organizations, or as individuals; I wish that every nurse present who repre- 
sents an organization or a school or any other unit in nursing could go back and 
raise funds to do this work. It has cost a good deal of effort, and it is not fair 
that a small group of women should do it. If we want this thing we should 
pay for it. 

In closing, Mrs. Greeley urged upon the members present that 
they carry back the message to their state and local organization 
officials, the importance of this campaign, of carrying out the instruc- 
tions sent them from her office. She explained that the committee has 
a definite plan, which to be effective, must be carried out in detail by 
every state and every organization, as outlined ; and that only through 
cooperation of this kind could effective team work be done. 



HOW THE CIVIL HOSPITALS AND NURSING 

SCHOOLS MET THE WAR SITUATION 1 

By Elsie M. Lawler, R.N. 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

To attempt to tell the whole story of how the civil hospitals and 
nursing schools met the war situation would be a task far beyond 
the ability of one person, for every hospital and school had its own 
particular trials, and I venture to say that each one felt that its prob- 
lem was the greatest. Also we are perhaps still too near our recent 
experiences to be in a position to give an entirely unbiased account. 
However, there were some difficulties common to all, and these were 
met in much the same way throughout the country. 

The situation that the hospitals and schools had to meet was the 
result of the withdrawal of so many doctors and nurses for war 
service, which was responsible for a much depleted and constantly 
changing staff. There was shortage of help, — orderlies went to war 
and maids to munition factories, and any that escaped these calls, 
left, attracted by the much larger wages paid by industrial concerns 
than could possibly be paid by hospitals. 

Constant re-adjustments were necessary, due to the difficulty 
in obtaining supplies of all kinds with which we had been familiar. 
Substitutes had to be used which meant, oftentimes, changes in 
methods. 

How did the schools of the country meet the situation? I use 

iRead at the convention of the National League of Nursing Education, 
Chicago, June 25, 1919. 
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the word schools advisedly, for with the lessened number of grad- 
uate nurses in our hospitals it was necessary to look to our pupils 
for assistance. In no hospital, I feel safe in saying, was the head 
nurse staff not depleted one-half, and in some hospitals much more. 
The graduates on duty were constantly changing, for as they were 
able, they went on active duty with the Red Cross. If we could obtain 
the statistics it would be interesting to know if the percentage of 
institutional workers who enrolled for active service was not as large, 
if not larger, than that of any other department of nursing. 

We had the same diminution in numbers and frequent changes 
among the doctors, and with newer doctors and fewer of them, new 
head nurses or none at all, the burden of responsibility fell heavily 
on the senior pupils, and also on the executive staff, for pupils cannot 
be expected to meet the difficulties as experienced graduates would 
do, and they needed assistance and supervision if the work were to 
go on satisfactorily. 

It became apparent that if pupils were to take the places of head 
nurses, to take over in operating rooms and wards some of the duties 
formerly allotted to the doctors, the number must be increased. With 
some schools this was a question of providing additional living accom- 
modations, but with others it was a question of obtaining the pupils, 
for some schools had a shortage of applicants and had not been able 
to make up their classes. 

The work done by the Committee on Nursing of the Council of 
National Defense, the committee organizing the Vassar Training 
Camp for Nurses and the State Leagues of Nursing Education in 
arousing interest in the schools and presenting the advantages of the 
nursing profession to the young women of the country, was of in- 
calculable benefit, not only in meeting this war emergency, but for 
all time. 

The hospitals all over the country prepared to enlarge their 
schools. The necessary changes were made in nurses' homes, and 
in many instances houses were rented to accommodate this larger 
number of students. 

Many schools arranged to shorten the period of training for 
women who had a college degree and the necessary changes were 
made in the curriculum to allow time for the work done in college, 
and still provide training in all departments possible. 

In some schools arrangements were made to admit non-resident 
pupils, in this way solving, in part, the question of housing accom- 
modations. 

Unfortunately, in spite of all the interest aroused, not all schools 
were able to admit as many students as they desired or could 
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accommodate. Nevertheless, the "war work" done by the instructors 
and supervisors in our schools in handling additional teaching work 
caused by all these rearrangements and adjustments to meet the situ- 
ation, and with larger groups of students, is something to be com- 
mended. 

The problem of carrying on the ward teaching in a large, busy 
hospital is a difficult one at any time, but during the war it became 
very often almost an impossibility. 

With orderlies and maids so hard to obtain that it was a question 
to get even the most necessary tasks done, the nurses were called on 
for many duties that had not been required of them previously. They 
had to accustom themselves to working with new materials when 
those formerly used could not be obtained. They were required to 
assist in the rigid economy that it was necessary to practice every- 
where, for instance, to remember that gauze cost three times as much 
as it had before the war and was hard to get; that food supplies must 
be handled most carefully, not only because of cost, but because it was 
needed in France; that we must consider the observation of wheat- 
less and meatless days, and endeavor to arrange a diet so that the 
sugar ration might not be exceeded, or that the laundry staff was 
missing and one day's supply of linen must be made to do for two. 
I know of one large, busy hospital where, when the situation in the 
laundry became acute, the pupils were called together and the diffi- 
culty put before them, and they were asked to coSperate to the fullest 
extent. As a result, suggestions were made as to where paper doilies 
and paper towels might be used, draw sheets removed from the beds 
of convalescent patients, fewer towels used in operating rooms and 
so on. As a result of this united effort, the number of pieces in the 
laundry for one week was reduced from 69,000 to 64,000, a saving 
of 5,000 pieces. Nowhere in the country was there a more honest 
endeavor to carry out the instructions of the Government concerning 
conservation of all supplies than in our hospitals. 

With all these difficulties to be met, it can be readily understood 
that in some instances standards had to be lowered, chorished routines 
neglected and oftentimes work accepted that would not have been, 
previously, because we could not exact the impossible from our stu- 
dents. 

The saving grace of the whole situation, it seems to me, was the 
wonderful spirit of cooperation that existed. Because of the impos- 
sibility of planning ahead and the necessity of meeting each day as 
it came, the graduate staff was brought into more intimate relations 
with the pupils than ever before, and the pupils accordingly realized 
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clearly their responsibility to the school and were inspired to do their 
best not only in the ward, but in the classroom also. 

But it was during the period of the epidemic last autumn that 
the schools met their greatest trials and sorrows. Wards were 
crowded with desperately ill patients, every department of the hos- 
pitals was handicapped because of the daily decrease of workers due 
to illness, and the nurses developed the disease every day. No hos- 
pital in the country could have met the difficulties without the assist- 
ance that came to them from every side. Nurses who had given up 
nursing work because of marriage or some other responsibility, came 
back and took their places in the hospital wards. Women from every 
walk of life, nurses' aides, teachers, medical students, all came and 
offered their services and were given an opportunity to help. Women 
accustomed to hard work did whatever was necessary, assisted in the 
laundry, in the kitchen, washed dishes, swept, in short cared not what 
the task might be so long as they could help, so that the sick might 
be cared for. In one large hospital, one of those volunteer workers 
was placed in charge of an information bureau to interview those who 
came offering assistance, and to conduct them to the department need- 
ing their help. In another, where it was impossible to obtain a suffi- 
cient number of orderlies, women were used to perform many of the 
tasks usually assigned to the orderly. 

In one hospital connected with a medical school, when the classes 
were of necessity discontinued, the students offered their services. 
The men went into the wards and served as orderlies and assistants 
to the nurses, carrying trays and helping in whatever way they could, 
bringing up the food supplies from the kitchen, when the man usually 
assigned to that task was missing. The women went into the surgical 
supply room and diet kitchen, many washing dishes for hours at a 
time and continuing as long as they were needed. 

Day after day, through it all, the nurses did their best steadily 
and quietly, meeting the long hours and hard work with a forget- 
fulness of self and accepting the loss of associates and classmates with 
a wonderful courage, while students just entering upon their proba- 
tion, who had been placed immediately in the wards, took their places 
beside the nurses. 

I think we are apt to consider the wonderful work of our pioneer 
nurses, and feel that we in this commercial age are not developing, 
in the profession, women of the same capabilities, of the same devo- 
tion to an ideal and with the same nursing spirit. If we have ever 
felt this, our experiences these last two years, and particularly during 
the epidemic, will renew our faith and give us courage to go on. At 
no time have nurses displayed a higher ideal of service, and as we 
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think with pride of the work our nurses did during the war and honor 
reverently those who made the supreme sacrifice while on duty with 
the Red Cross, let us not forget that the nurses and pupils in our 
hospitals at home did their part as surely as if they had been in 
France. At no time in the history of nursing have as many of our 
sisterhood been taken from us as this year. Every alumnae associa- 
tion in the country is mourning the loss of members and from every 
school, young students, just starting out so full of life and enthusiasm, 
have been taken. Schools that in a period of twenty years have lost 
two students, during the epidemic lost seven. These nurses surely 
gave their lives for their country and helped to win the war. 

After all, the question of how the schools met the difficulties is 
only part of the story, for while we had apparently to lower standards 
in some instances, yet already we see the reaction. Hospitals are 
recognizing the work done by the nurses and will, I believe, take a 
more constructive interest in the education of the nurse, and already 
we see an active interest in the question of shorter hours. May we 
not believe that our common difficulties and sorrows have drawn us 
more closely together, that we have been roused as never before to 
the realization of our responsibilities and privileges, and that great 
good will come to the nursing profession as a result of the manner 
in which we endeavored to meet the war situation? 



The English thirty years' war for State Registration has been ended by the 
promise of a Government Bill in our next issue. We will give details. 

L. L. Dock. 



